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“ Bold is his task in this discerning age, 
“ When ev’ry witling prates about the Stage, 
* And some pert title arroganuly brings 
** To trace up Nature through her noblest springs: 
* Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d, 
© Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd; 
“* Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 
** And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
Kelly’s Thespis. 
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Adress. 


Yue termination of another year brings us to the termination” 
of another volume; and we once more offer the annual tribute 
of thanks to those friends who have supported our work “through. 
good report and ill,” while numerous similar undertakings have 
perished, and are forgotten. Dr. Johnson remarks, that “ it is 
more pleasing to see smoke brightening into flame, than flame 
sinking into smoke :” an observation, the truth of which will be 
denied by no one but the owner of a house on fire. We apply 
the idea to the circulation of the BririsH STAGE, which, 
instead of becoming extensive at the outset, and afterwards 
dwindling into insignificance, has been gradually, but constantly, 
increasing ; and now enables us contidently to rank it amongst 
the established periodical publications of the day. 


We are aware that this: ‘ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” has principally been occasioned by the perfect inde- 
pendence with which we have touched upon the affairs of the- 
Drama. ‘‘ The Players and we are luckily no friends ;” we 
have no wives or daughters whe want engagements ;. we have 
never offered a Play to the Managers, and had it refused; and, 
above all, we have no domineering overseer of a bookseller to 
force upon us the expression of any set of opinions he may think 
proper to dictate. The Britisu STAGE is the property solely 
of the Editor; which enables him to exclaim without ceremony, 
“a plague o’both your houses!” when censure is called’ for; 
though, at the same time, he has never been dilatory in tender- 
ing praise, when it has appeared to him to be deserved. 


To the Correspondents who, by their assistance, have lessened 
the “ never-ending still-beginning” labour of an Editor, we in’ 
an especial degree express our obligations. Some of those, we 
regret to say, who joined us at the outset of our career, have 
forsaken us on the way; but, others have ‘held on untired,” 
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and still cheer us by their support. From the auxiliaries who 
joined us during the progress of our last volume, we feel com- 
pelled to single out the gentleman who furnishes the papers 
entitled “ The Reflector;” the admirable articles he has 
already favoured us with, sufficiently shew the value of his 
correspondence; and, our readers will rejoice to hear that we 
have reason to hope for an uninterrupted continuance of it. With 
such assistance, we entertain no apprehension of forfeiting the 


patronage we enjoy, or of hearing our work decried, as dull 
and spiritless. 


It has been urged by some persons whose opinion we respect, 
that we devote our pages too much to the insertion of light and 
triflmg articles, to the exclusion of more solid and useful 
matter, A moment’s reflection would have shewn our friendly 
monitors the unreasonableness of this objection. Why should 
we be blamed for omitting to accomplish what we never 
undertook to perform? Our work is professedly of a light and 
laughing nature; and, it would be just as fair to abuse the 
Editor of the “ Evangelical Magazine” for not giving criticisms 
on the Drama, as to reproach us with our neglect of moral 
essays and scientific dissertations. To parody the language of 
our great moralist,—we shall never envy the honours which 
wisdom or learning may obtain in any other cause, if we may 


be numbered amongst the writers who have given ardour to 
good humour, and increase to mirth. 


December 28th, 1820. J. * 


CORRIGEN DA. 


Page 32, col, 2, line 3, for implied his own read implied by his own. 
Page 55, col. 2, line 31, for Mudd read Mude. 

Page 85, col. 2, line 24, for Mrs. read Miss. 

Page 111, col.1, line 25, for highly conducive read highly convenient. 
Page 154, col. 1, line 39, for operating read quae. 

Page 156, col. 1, last line, for awailed read awaited. 

Page 157, col. 2, line 10, for extract read extracts. 

Page 159, col. 1, line 21, for illustate read illustrate. 

Page 209, col. 2, line 5, for Helluddison read H. Maddison. 

Page 213, col. 2, line 21, for 1807 read 1806. 

Page 239, col. 2, line 33, for too read two. 

Page 246, col. 2, line 35, for plaintive read plaintiff. 

Page 269, col. 2, line 11, for one of to whom read one of those to whom. 
Page 346, col. 2, line 31, dele sur-. P 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


A general fecling of regret having been excited amongst the 
admirers of the Drama, by the contemplated discontinuance of a 
work enjoying so large a share of patronage as the BRITISH STAGE, 
the Editor of the New Series has been induced to assume the office 
relinquished by his predecessor, who has quitted the occupation 
of theatric censor, to attend to duties of a more important nature. 
Tt would little louse the present conductor, to speak of his 
qualifications for the task ; nor is it at all necessary; since his abili- 
ties will speedily be put to the test, and his due share of praise or 
censure will then be awarded him by the unbiassed voice of 
public opinion. 

In the plan of the work, few changes will take place, beyond 
reverting to the old Price, with the original style of Embellish- 
ments; and the Editer, who eniers upon his occupation con amore, 
will strive unceasingly to blend information with amusement: 
endeavouring to steer a middle course. between that eternal levity 
of thought and expression, which soon becomes dissusting; and 
that unattractive gravity, which is often a mere cover for stupidity j 
He is not enbitions, on the one hand, of acquiring the character 
of awit; nor, on the other, of displaying SO outrageously inflexible 
amorality as may qualify him for holding a commission in the 
Noble Army of Martyrs. With’ a description of his person and 
disposition, ‘he will not trouble the reader; though he is aware 
that it is the opinion of a very high authority that suc a prelimi- 
nary conduces greatly to tie right understanding of an author: 
and, indeed, that without it, a reacer seldom peruses a book with 
pleasure. (Speciator, No. i.) This, however, he reserves for a 
future Number, when he may possibly have succeeded in exciting 
some small degree of interest about his birth, parentage, &e. ; 
but, at present, he is very sure that no one would give three 
straws to be informed whether the new Editor of the Bririsa 
STAGE ‘be a black or a fair man, mild or choleric, married or a 
bachelor.” He therefore proceeds at once to business; and trusts 
to the generesiiy of his readers for that kind forgiveness of faults, 
Which is invariably conceded to a frst etfempt. 
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Sketches. 


Mr. EMERY, 
(With a Portrait.) 

It is the intention of the present 
Editor to deviate in some degree 
from the plan hitherto followed in 
these Dramatic Sketches, by intro- 
ducing brief accounts of the lives 
of those individuals whose portraits 
are given. Our information respect- 
ing Mr. Emery is scanty, but we be- 
lieve it to be authentic. 

This excellent comedian, whose 
parents were both on the stage, and 
whose mother has recently performed 
in London, was born at Durham, on 
the 22nd. of December, 1777, and 
received his education at Kcclesfield, 
in Yorkshire. To this accidental 
circumstance he is indebted for much 
of his present popularity. The 
country stage-dialect had been usually 
that of Somersctshire: early habits 
and connection, and afterwards an 
engagement with Tate Wilkinson, 
made Emery a complete master of 
the phraseology, tone, and manners 
of the Yorkshire Clown; and he has 
introduced them on the stage with a 
mnaiveté so inimitable, and an efiect 
so irresistibly ludicrous, as to esta- 
blish himself with the public as one 
of their most distinguished favour- 
ites. 

Very early in life he became fond 
of music, and was such a proficient 
on the violin, as to be able to take 
his seat in the band of the Brighton 
theatre before he was thirteen years 
old. He soov stept from the or- 
chestra on the boards, threw away 
his cremona, and put on the sock. 
Crazy, in “ Peeping Tom,” and Pen- 
dragon, in “ Which is the Man?” 
were his first characters. After a 
short course of practice on some in- 
ferior stages, he accepted an engage- 
ment at York, where, at fifteen years 


old, be successfully imitated the de- 
bilities of old age. He was an ex- 
iraordinary favourite in this circuit ; 
so much so, that when Mr. Quick lef 
Covent Garden, he was invited by 
Mr. Harris to succeed him. He 
made his first appearance at that 
theatre on the 2lst. of September, 
1798, as Frank Oatland, in “ A Cure 
for the Heart-ache,” and Lovegold, 
in “ The Miser.” His reception 
was most flattering, and he has 
never forfeited the good-will he ex- 
cited at his debit: no performer on 
the stage is more generally admired. 

That plain palpable simplicity of 
nature which Colley Cibber has so 
highly panegyrised in Nokes the 
comedian, strongly characterises the 
acting of Mr. Emery, who manifests 
talents at present peculiar to him- 
self. There is an inefiable ease, yet 
strength of description, that renders 
his personification of rustic charac- 
ters singularly great; the auditor 
does nol sce a person labouring toe 
be whimsical in the habiliments of 
a countryman, but a simple creature, 
whose looks, manner of speaking, 
and actions, accord so naturally with 
cach other, that the spectator is led 
to believe the person on the stage is 
the very character he represents. 

A long list might be given of cha- 
racters, in the performance of which 
Mr. Emery sets competition at defi- 
ance; but they are so fresh in the 
recollection of the public, that it is 
needless to enumerate them. We 
cannot, however, close this article, 
without alluding to his masterly per- 
senation of the part in which our 
plate represents him. Much of the 
success of ** Guy Mannering” has 
been owing to the excellence of its 
Dandie Dinmont, 
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BHondon Cheatres. 


DRURY LANE. 


We were in hopes that the re- 
opening of this house would have 
taken place ere now; and that the 
first act of our editorship would have 
been to describe the alterations and 
improvements which bave been et- 
fected, both in the Theatre itself, 
and aiso in the Company. in fact, 
a notice was issued, signed by Mr. 
Carr, (who is appointed Prompter,) 
vequiring the attendance of the per- 
formers on the 2lst of September ; 
and announcing that the opening 
would take place on the 30th. The 
alteration in the purposed arrange- 
ment was notified to the Public by 
the anucxed Advertisement :— 


Mr. Brahan 


Mr. Knight 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Tie preparations for the opening 
of this Pheatre cannot be properly 
completed forsome days. ‘The Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in the Es- 
tablishment are therefore respectfully 
informed that thetr attendance is not 
required before Thursday, September 
fhe 30th; and, Drury Lane ‘theatre, 
with new decorations, will positively 
commence ils performances on Mon- 
day, Ocivher the 4th. 
G. C. Carr, Prompter. 


** Saturday, September is, isiy.” 
‘This was followed by the publica- 
tion of bills, containing the names 
of the new Company, which we here 
insert, premising that the individuals 
whose names are distinguished by 
Italics, are either new to the London 
boards altogether, or did not belong 
to the Company of last season: — 


Mrs. Austen 


Butler NM‘ Bland 
T. Cooke Meredith Edwin 
Dowton Mordaunt Egerton 
Elliott Munden Harlowe 
Oxberry Knight 
Foote Pope Mardyn 
Gaitie Powell Orger 
Hamblin Russell Robinson 
Harley G. Smith West 
Holland Thompson Miss Carew 
Hughes Thorne Cubitt 
Kean Vandenhoff Kelly 
Keely Povey 


This is a very strong assemblage ; 
and if the talent collected, be but 
skilfully brought into action, Drury 
will be a far more formidable oppo- 
nent than she of late has been. The 
engagement of Braham is a spirited 
measure, and we trust will be bene- 
jieial to the concern. Of course, we 
shall again have a few Operas per- 
formed; and it is said that “Guy 
Mannering” is to be one of the first. 
The following paragraphs are added 
to the Bills. The measure announced 
in the first of them was long since 


suggested in this work. The great 
utility of the second, is not at pre-. 
sent very obvious to us :— 


© The First Circle of Boxes will be 
exclusively set apart for dressed com- 
pany; and every box-keeper engaged, 
has strict orders to maintain the ut- 
most impartiality in respect to the 
places. Any dereliction of their duty 
will, when established, be followed by 
immediately dismissal. 

* expedite the mode of entrance, 
an OtEce will be open, from Ten in 
the Morning till Ten in the Evening, 
at Mr. Spring’s, Little Russell Street, 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 187. 
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for the sale of Tickets, both for the 
First and Second Price ;. by which 
means, the inconvenience which 
Ladies experience by the pressure of 
a crowd, wiil be considerably lessened, 
and the delay arising from the pay- 
ment of the money at the doors will 
be entirely obviated. ‘The Public are 
most respectiully requested to honour 
this suggestion with their serious con- 
sideration.” 


Marineri, from Dublin, and Hol- 
logan, Jaie of Covent Garden, are 
the Scene-painters; Kelly is the 
Musical Director ; Smart, Leader of 
the Band; Russell, ; 
Mr. Winston, dcting Manager; and 
Spring, Box-keeper. The doors are not 
to be opened till hail-past Six; a most 
judicious arrangement, by which the 
penance of kicking their heels for 
an hour, hitherto imposed upon those 
who, to secure good places in the 
Pit, repaired thither before the open- 
ing of the doors, will be reduced 
one-half. Although Kean’s name ap- 
pears in the bills, it is still doubtful 
whether he will perform this season. 


MEETING OF THE PROCRIETORS, 


September 8th.—Tiiis day, at two 
o’clock, the proprietors assembled, 
to receive the reports of the General 
and Select Committees, and to choose 
a new Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Carcrarr (the Chairman) sug- 
gested that the best course would be 
to draw out the names of the gen- 
tlemen who were to go out in rota- 
tion from the General Committee, 
and then to supply their places. In 
doing this, he hoped they would be 
careful to choose not merely those 
who would be tit and proper persons 
if they would attend, but those who 
actually would atiend; for, the dif- 
ficulty of getting a suflicient number 
together to act, exceeded every thing 
of which he had previously had an 
idea. 

The following report from the 
General Committee was then read :— 


“* Drury-Lane Theatre, Sept. 8, 1819. 
* The General Committee have the 


satisfaction to inform the proprictors 
that they have concurred in ever 
measure recommended by the Select 
Committee. And they have,in conse- 
quence of the powers vested in them 
by the Acts of Parliament, granted a 
lease of the theatre for Fourteen Years, 
at a Rent of £.0,200 per annum, to 
R. W. Excniston, Ese. in the name 
of the Joint Stock Company of Pro- 
prietors. 

“They gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity of testifying their sense of the 
zeal and ability the Select Committce 
have minifested tn arranging the con- 
cerns of the Joint Stock Company. 


** By order of the General Committee, 
C. W. Warp, Sec.” 


The names of the six members 
who were to go out of the General 
Committee were then read over. 
They were the Earl of Yarmouth, 
Mr. G. Robins, Mr. Dent, the Earl 
of Essex, Mr. R. Wilson, and Lord 
Byron. 

Of these, Mr. R. Wilson, Mr. G. 
Robins, and the Karl of Yarmouth, 
were severally re-elected; and the 
other genileomen were replaced by 
Mr. Caleraft, Mr. Soane, (the Archi- 
tect) and Mr. 'T. Church. 


The aunexed report from the 
Select Committee was read 
September 8, 1819. 


“ The Select Committee have great 
pleasure iu meeting the Proprietors 
this day, as they are enabled to report 
avery satisfactory conclusion to their 
labours. 

“ They have already stated the ar- 
rangements entered into with the New 
Renters, Bond Holders, and Trades- 
men, and other Creditors. 

“ They now report that the General 
Committee have approved of the 
Terms and Conditions of the Lease of 
the ‘Theatre to Mr. Evtiston, and 
they have this day executed the Lease 
with that gentleman. 

* The Select Committee have fur- 
ther to report, that the Subscription 
Loan has been completed, and so 
much ofihe Cash Subscription realized 
as to enable them to proceed in the 
payment of the first 5s. in the pound 
to the Tradesmen and other Creditors 
to-morrow. 

‘They now beg leave to resign 
their trust asa Select Committee; as 
all the arrangements entered into by 
them will be conducted by the General 
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and Sub-Committees who have been 
this day nominated and elecied. 

‘© In retiring froin this trust, they 
willingly embrace the opportunity 
now afforded them of offering their 
sincere thanks to the Proprietors, for 
the confidence with which they have 
uniformly been honoured. 

By order of the Sub-Ceniniitee, 

“ W. Wane, Sec.” 

The Chairman was net aware that 
it was necessary for him to add any 
thing to the report which they had 
just heard ; but he thought he might 
be allowed to say for the Select Com- 
mittee, that they had done the best 
that could be dove for the theatre, 
under the circumstances in which its 
interests had been contided to them. 
The property was considerably 
proved since it had come into their 
hands; and they might reasonably 
anticipate a further improvement, 
from what they, with muck satisfaction, 
had seen of the spirit, the geod con- 
duct, and the enterprise of Mr. El- 
liston. If any thing could retrieve 
its affairs, it was their opinion that 
this might be hoped from the talents 
and energy of that gentleman. He 
was now making every exertion to 
prepare for the comuecncement of 
the season; the theatre would shortly 
open, and they were bound to pray 
for his success; as, the better it 
proved for him, the better would it 
be for their property. But, inde- 
pendent of this, he thought all 
would desire to see the theatre 
flourish ; and that consequently Mr. 
Elliston, in the effort he was about 
to make, would unite the good wishes 
of all lovers of the Drama. Every 
day, when he walked through the 
town, he was met by persons in the 
profession, who desired to return 
their thanks for what had been done 
by the Select Committee, as it was 
considered most important to the in- 
terest of the profession that a second 
theatre should be established in the 
Metropolis on the same footing as 
that of Covent Garden. 


A proprietor inquired if the Sub- 
Committee could be chosen and ap- 
proved that day. 

Sir 'T. Turton satd, the Sub-Com- 
mittee could be chosen, but the Act 
did not prescribe to them that the 
gentlemen chosen to form the Sub- 
Conmitiee should be approved or 
disapproved of that day. He then 
reminded the proprietors, that the 
functions to be exercised now would 
be very different from those which 
had heretofore been assumed by the 
Sub-Conimitice. Formerly the whole 
inanagement of the theatre was in- 
trusted to them; henceforth they 
would only have to sce that the pro- 
perty was not deteriorated. 

Mr. Robias said, they (the Gene- 
ral Committee) would then go down 
stairs and elect their Sub-Committee. 
Those gentlemen who chose to re- 
main, would hear the result in afew 
minutes, and ie thought it desirable 
that the names should be announced 
to the meeting. 

Afier a short absence, Mr. G. 
Robins and the other gentlemen re- 
turned, when it was stated that the 
choice of the General Committee had 
fallen on the following gentlemen:— 
Sir Thomas Turton, Colonel Douglas, 
J. Soane, Esq. (who accepted the 
situation of honorary architect,) G. 
Robins, Esq. and John Calvert, Esq. 
M.P. 

Mr. Walker expressed an opinion 
that a better offer had beer made than 
with that which the Committee had 
closed. 

Mr. Grenfell thought, such offer, 
if made, had been made too late. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the Committee 
had considered all the offers made, 
and had decided for the best. 

Mr. Walker said, a rent of £10,100 
had been offered, coupled with a 
proposition fer laying out £3,000 on 
the theatre before it opened. 

Mr. Ward (the Secretary) replied, 
that the agent of Mr. Walker had 
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not gone so far as it appeared he was 
authorized to go. After Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s bidding had been accepted, 
another had been received, but this 
the Committee had not considered 
themselves at liberty to attend to, 
and it still remained unopened. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the Committee 
had given the preference to that bid- 
ding which offered the best conditions 
in all respects, as torent, the money 
to be laid out, and securities. 

It was suggested by a proprietor, 
that all tenders which had been made 
ought now to be made public. 

Mr. Robins, Mr. Calcraft, and 
Mr. Grenfell, thought this would be 
improper. > 

Mr. Lowndes said, there was an 
account of £150,000 for contingeut 
expenses, respecting which he thought 
some explanation oughtto be required 
from Mr. P. Moore. 

Mr. Grenfell was satisfied that 
whatever doubts might be entertained 
of the fitness of Mr. Moore to con- 
duct the aflairs of the theatre, none 
could question the purity of his 
motives, his correctness in money 
matters, or his sincere wish to pro- 
mote the welfare of the theatre. 
The expenditure in question, he was 
confident, had received the sancfon 
of the Committee. 

Thanks were then voted to the 
Select Committee, and to the Chair- 


man of ithe day; and the meeting 
adjourned. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Sept. 6th. Macheth.—Blue Beard. 


The house re-opened this evening, 
when Mr. C. Kemble undertook a 
task which he is quite unable to exe- 
cute, viz. the performance of Mac- 
beth. We saw him play the same 
character a few years since, on the 
first night of his present engagement ; 
and the impression then made upon 


our minds, has now ripened into 
conviction—he should coufine him- 
self to Macduff. This indeed js 
rendered doubly desirable by the 
miserable manner in which the latter 
part was mouthed out by Mr. Yates, 
who did enact most vilely. Macready 
was originally announced for it, and 
we had good reason to regret the 
alteration. Mrs. Bunn made her first 
appearance under her proper name, 
as the Lady, which she played very 
ably. We hope to see her constant- 
ly brought forward this season. No 
change has been made in the appear- 
ance of the house. The bills were 
headed by an announcement of a 
great improvement in the Proscenium, 
which, on occasions of spectacle can 
be raised some feet. We did not 
perceive any great benefit resulting 
from it, but the Upper Gallery, 
however, may perhaps find it useful. 


Sept. 8th. School for Scandal.— 
Miller and his Men. 


Macready was the Joseph Surfaee 
of the evening, and though it is al- 
most impossible that he should com- 
pletely fail in anything he undertakes, 
yet we think he will do well not to 
repeat this attempt, or to give the 
character a more attentive study. 
Mrs. Davison, who is engaged here, 
made her first appearance as Lady 
Teazle. She ‘wears weil,” and 
played with all her pristine ability, 
which is so well known, that we have 
no inclination to repeat the criticisms 
of the last dozen years, in describing 
it. 


Sept. 9th. The Devil’s Bridge.— 
Cozening.—A Roland for an Oliver. 


Count Belino was played by Mr. 
Phillips, who has entered into an 
advantageous engagement here for 
three years. It grieves us to say that 
we use the term advantageous, as ap- 
plicable to the performer only, and 
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not to the Manayers, who, we fear, 
will not find their speculation a very 
profitable one. Mr. Phillips, during 
his absence from England, seems to 
have suffered a considerable abate- 
ment of the powers of his voice ; 
and though he sings a certain class 
of Songs with as much taste as ever, 
the physical deficiency is often but 
too apparent. ‘The managers are 
endeavouring to force “ Cozening” 
upon the town for afew evenings 
more; but it has already existed too 
long, and will soon be laid on the 
shelf. Mr. Yates seems determined 
to neglect the wholesome advice 
offered him by the former editor of 
this work, and will not fail to ex- 
perience his due reward. Neglect 
and contempt are sure to attend upon 
the man, who forsakes the character 
ef a legitimate performer, to adopt 
that of a pitiful mammer. 


Sept. 10. Provoked Husband.— 
Barber of Seville. 


Miss Tree, from the Bath Theatre, 
a pupilof T. Cooke, made her debit 
as Rosina, in the afterpiece. She is 
avery sweet singer, though without 
any great compass of voice; and has 
a most interesting appearance, Un- 
til Miss Stephens resumes her station, 
this young lady will be found a very 
efficient substitute. 


Sept. 11. Maid of the Mill.— 
Love, Law, and Physic. 


Phillips played Lord Aimworth, 
and introduced several of his favourite 
songs. Leve’s Youny Dream was 
amongst them, but he does not seem 
to feel the force of the words, with- 
out which this most delicious air can 
never be sung with effect. People 
falk of the solemn and serious sensa- 
tions awakened by a funereal dirge 
or a dismal anthem, but, for our 
vwn parts, nothing of the kind ever 


excited in us feelings of such deep 
melancholy and bitter regret, as lis- 
tening to the words of this simple 
song. It is in such moments that 
we awaken to the “ cold reality” of 
life, recal the lovely visions of our 
youth, and feel too surely that “ the 
illusion’s gone for ever.” Mr. Phil- 
lips seems to be a perfect stranger to 
all such weak sensations, and drives 
through the song just as he would 
through Paddy Carey, or Molly 
put the Kettle on—true to time and 
tune, andnothing more. Miss Tree 
was the Patty, and strengthened the 
favourable feeling she excited on her 
first appearance. 


Sept. 13. Pizarro.— Mother Goose. 

Mrs. Bunn played Elvira, but it 
is a character in which no one can 
acquire any honourable reputation, 
even by the most able performance. 
In fact, the most able is the most 
noisy ; and we would therefore pit 
Mrs. Glover in the part against Mrs. 
Bunn, Miss O'Neill, or even Mrs. 
Siddons. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the Pantomime, Abbott came 
forward, and announced the sudden 
death of Simmons, who was to have 
played Mother Goose; the part was 
therefore read by Comer. The par- 
ticulars of Simmons’s demise will be 
given in our List of Occurrences at 
the end of the year. His last per- 
formance was on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, as Argus in “ The Barber of 
Seville ;” and he died on the llth, ~- 
A Master Saunders from Bath, made 
his first appearance this evening, and 
danced a Pas Seul in the Pantomime 
with great applause. 


Sept. 14th. Maid of the Mill.— 
Sylvester Daggerwood.—Blue Beard. 


Sept. 15. The Steward—( First Time) 
Barber of Seville. 

“ The Steward” is merely an alte- 

ration, by Mr. Beazley, of Holcroft’s 
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comedy called “The Deserted Daugh- 
ter” produced at Covent Garden in 
1795. The original play is in’ our 
opinion a very dull one, and, more- 
ever, contains some situations and 
incidents which might reasonably dis- 
gust even these who are not over 
fastidious. For instance, a father 
meets with bis own daughter ata 
brethel in Dover Street, and aims at 
enjoying her person, This, andother 
objectionable parts, Mr. Beazley has 
expunged ; and though he has not 
succeeded in producing a comedy of 
striking excellenee, the play is now 
far more aniusing than as it originally 
stood, Another of his inprovements 
has been to change the character of 
Donald, a Scotchman, formerly 
played by Munden, into that of 
Jonathan Winter, a Yorkshireman, 
now played by Emery. In reading 
the original play we found the part 
of Donald perfectly uninteliivible, 
and it must doubtless have been so 
tn the representation, to at least 
two-thirds of the audience. It is 
now rendered somewhat clearer to 
our understandings ; and even were 
it less so, the admirable illustration 
it receives from the acting of Emery, 
would render its meaning suficicutly 
palpable. The foilowing is the eusé 
of the play :— 


Mordent Macready 
Cheveril Jones 
Lennox Connor 
item W. Farren 
Grime Blanchard 
Clement Abbott 


Jonathan Winter Emery 

Lady Anne Mrs. Davison 
Joanna Miss Foote 

Sarsnet Mrs. Gibbs 

Mrs. Penfold Miss Green 

The character of Lady Anne, as 
it originally stood, waslachryme! and 
sentimental. It is now trausformed 
into amore lively lady; and Mrs. 
Davison is thus aflorded oppor- 
tunity of treating the town with some 
specimens of her best style of acting. 
Macready is not yery fortunate jn 


Mordent ; but the character is sad 
up-hill work, and its distress excites 
Jittle sympathy in the audience, 
Farren’s Ilem is the best piece of 
acting the play contains, and indeed 
that we have Jately witnessed. There 
is one scene in which he discovers 
that his nephew Clement has gained 
possession of a book, containing a 
record of his nefarious actions, and 
which he endeavours to regain by 
alternate threats and entreaties. Far- 
ren’s acting licre deserves the highest 
praise that can be bestowed upon a 
seenie effort; and the sensation it 
exciles is almost equal to anything 
effected by the most powerful tragie 
acting. Infact, we have seldom seen 
anything more tragical, and, in spite 
of the villany ef the character, more 
muleulated to excite pity, than his 
anvuish and despair when he finds 
Clement infexible. Prologue, 
a neatly-wriiten piece, Was spoken 
by Connor. The Epilogue was sad 
cdugerel, but Sirs. Davison contrived 
to render it anusing in the delivery. 
Why will the authors print these 
things, and thus invite observation toe 
defects, which on the stage are over- 
looked or forgiven? The Play has 
been printed, with a Preface, in the 
frst page of which we are sorry to 
find this blunder :-— 

Many lovers of the Drama have 
regretted that a Play possessed of so 


much merit as the © Deserted Daugh- 
ter’ should li neglected.” 


Ta turning over the leaves a similar 
error occurred ty us:—J/tem, ad- 
dressing lis accompt-book, says, “ Lay 
next my heart.” "Phe author will do 
well, before he publishes again, to 
learn the difference between the 
neuter verb, To Lie, and the aciwwe 
verb, To Lay. We see, by the book- 
stalls, Uthat Cobb:iV’s Grammar is 
“selling off, censiderably under 
prime cost; aud a copy may be of 
service to him. 


‘ 
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Sept. 16th. The Steward.—Aladdin. 
An apology was made for Miss 
Foote, she being so unwell as to be 
unable to perform. Miss Brunton 
therefore undertook the part. of 
Joanna. In the afterpiece, Miss J. 
Scott, lateof Drury Lane, appeared 
as Zobyad. She is a very pretty 
girl, and performed with remarkable 
grace and spirit. We think her, 
however, worthy of being seen in a 
more important situation, "Phe man- 
ner tn which she sustained the Pave, 
on the second night of “* The ilaliaus,” 
inspired us with a high idea of her 
ability. 
Sept. Guy Mannering.— The 
Critie. 
Phillips plaved Henry Berérum, and 
introduced Scots, The 
song, however, was indifferently sung, 
aud the character as indifferently 
periormed. Miss Tree is a very 
delightful Lucy Bertram. "Phe Duke 
and Duchess of Kent were present. 
On entering the box they were recog- 
nized by the audience, and “ God 
save the King” was called for and 
sung by the vocal performers. At 
the end of the play it was demanded 
again, and the call was answered by 
the band siriking up the lune. This 
was not satisfactory ; the seng was 
called for, and the demand not being 
immediaicly complied wiih, much 
disapprovation was expressed, in the 
midst of whieh the curtain rose for 
the commencement of the Farce. 
The tumult then became so great, 
that to proceed with the entertain- 
ment was impossible ; and Mr. Con- 
nor, advancing to the front of the 
stage, spoke as foliows :— 

** Ladies and Gentiemen, — The an- 
them of ‘ God save the King? was sung 
at the opening of the play."—[% Sing 
at again,’ was loudly cried.| — Mr. 
Connor proceeded :—* singers 
have left the Theatre, but shall be sent 
for; and, with your permission, ‘ God 
save the King’ shall be sung at the end 
of the first act of the Farce.’ 

Yol. 


Ilere he was interrupted by the 
ery of “sing it now,” and nothing 
more could be heard. It was in vain 
to attempt proceeding with the Farce, 
and the curtain was dropped. After 
a short pause, it roseagain, and Duru- 
set, Miss Matihews, Blanchard, Con- 
nor, and Mrs. Connor, with about 
twenty other Ladies and Gentlemen, 
(their first appearance we presume, 
as we had not the pleasure of know- 
ing their faces) presented themselves, 
and complied with the wish of the 
audience. turned approbation 
inio applause, and the Farce went 
on to the conclusion. 


— 


Sepl. The Sieward.— Marriage 
of Figaro. 
Miss Foote, faving recovered from 
her iiness, resumed the part of Joanna 
this evening. 


Sept. 20th. Reb Rey.—Blue Beard. 


Sept. 2ist. The Steward.—Aladdin. 


Sept. 22nd. Maid of the Mill.— 


Cozening.—Husbands and Wives. 


Sept. 23rd. The Sieward.— Miller 
and his Men. 


Sept. 24th. Guy Mannering.—Critic. 


Mr. Liston being obliged by illness 
to retire into the ceuntry for a short 
time, the part of PDominie Sampson 
was played by Farren, who has been 
much admired in it at Dublin. Less 
laughable than his predecessor, he 
was more correct. We cau believe it 
possible that such a Demimie as 
Farren’s might be met with in real 
life; while we are certaiu that one 
like Liston’s could never be seen any 
where but on the Stage of Covent 
Garden Theatre. — Liston, however, 
“has the on his side.” 


- 
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Sept. 25. Clandestine Marriage— 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


Sept. 27. Hamlet—Forty Thieves. 


Bills were distributed about the 
House, stating that Miss Tree, who 
was to have played Ophelia, was too 
ill to undertake the part. It was 
therefore performed by Miss Mat- 
thews. 


Sept. 28. School for Scandal—Li- 
bertine. 


#x* The Company, with the ex- 
ceplion of Young, (a vast exception) 
appears to be the same as that of last 
season. Miss O’Neiil and Miss 
Stephens are to be kept back, as 
rarities, till the new year. A Farce, 
called “ A Short Reign and a Merry 
One,” has heen announced, but its 
performance will not take place be- 
fore Liston’s recovery. A magniii- 
cent “ Dramatie Legend,” called 
“The Gnome King; ov, the Giant 
Mountains,” is forthcoming. 


HAYMARKET. 


August 28.—A new Comedy in 
Three Acts, called “ Pigeons and 
Crows,” which report has assigned 
alternately to Theodore Hook and to 
Mr. Jameson, and which bears the 
characteristics of both their pens, was 
produced this evening. Its recep- 
tion was unanimously favourable, and 
the termination of the season alone 
put a stop to its carcer. Humour 
of the richest description, droll situ- 
ations, and well-sustained interest, 
rendered its success richly deserved. 
A Prologue was spoken by Mr. Terry, 
in which the intended demolition of 


the present Theatre was thus an- 
nounced :— 


* Soon (for to nothing ewry-thing 
still must,) 


This fane of mirth will levell’d be to 
dust: 


To rise again, by favour of the laws, 

To thrive again, if cheer’d by your 
applause. 

For, here your fathers, and your 
grandsires too, 

Have liv’d and laugh’d as heartily as 
you.” 


The house closed on the 13th of 
September, when the following Ad- 
dress was delivered :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — As 
this evening closes our labours for the 
present summer, IT come, deputed by 
the Proprietors, tooffer youtheir warm 
and grateful acknowledgments for the 
very kind support with which you 
have encouraged their humble but 
anxious efforts lo provide for your 
entertainment during this cireum- 
seribed season—now, alas! so circum- 
scribed, as scarcely to permit us to set 
the wheels even of sosmall a theatrical 
machine as this, fully and fairly in 
motion. "The current of mirth is here 
searcely suffered to flow freely, and 
bear you pleasantly along, ere it is 
stopped by those mightier powers, 
before whose strength our weakness 
must give way; and dy whose controu! 
over our histrionic talents (by their 
extending the period of their perform- 
ances) the Haymarket season is now 
reduced to little more than a name. 

‘© Whether we may one more season 
mect under this old and fuvoured roof, 
is uncertain; but, by the gracious fa- 
vour of the Crown, the Proprietors 
conjidently trust, that it will not be 
long before their exertions to receive 
you ina Theatre more commodious and 
appropriate, may be crowned with 
success; at the same time, they beg to 
assure you, that in their endeavours 
to merit the protection of their gene- 
rous benefactors, they will be anxious 
to preserve in their future arrange- 
ments, all those established feelings of 
comtort and sociability so long united 
with this playhouse; and, remember- 
ing that to be Aeard and to be seen are 
most essential to dramatic representa- 
tions, they assure you that the back 
row of the Galleries shall here still be 
able to participate with the front of 
the Pit, in the enpoyment of our mirth, 
without the aid of hearing-trumpets ; 
and that the most distant spectators 
shall here never have occasion to wisb 
their Opera Glasses converted into 
Telescopes. 

** In short, it is their intention that 
this shall still be the LitTLe THEATRE 
in the HaymMarKET, where mirth and 
good humour may find themsclyes at 
their snug and native home. 
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Once more, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, suffer me to return you the 
grateful and heart-felt thanks of the 
Proprietors for your liberal support: 
assuring you, that we are all most 
truly sensible of your kindness. I 
respectfully bid you farewell.” 

@n the 16th of September, the 
company performed “ Rule A Wife 
and Have A Wile,” and “ The Pri- 
soner at Large,’ for the benefit of 
the Widow and Infant of the late 
Mr. Tokely. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSS. 


Aug. 26.-The burlesgue of the “ Tai- 
lors; or, A 'Fragedy for Warm Wea- 
ther,” formerly produced here with a 
prelude called Quadrupeds; or, 
‘Pie Manager’s Last Kick,” has been 
braught forward with tolerable sue- 
cess; but the principal noveliy, in 
our opinion, is the principal failure— 
we allude to the Abrahamides of Mr. 
Juhn Reeve, which is a sort of mon- 
srel performance; being, to use a 
very homely expression, “ neither 
one thing wor the other’—neither 
possessing any real comic humour, or 
imitative excellence. We believe ine 
meant to copy Munden in one or 
two instances; but, if such were his 
intention, he executed his attempt so 
bunglingly, eas to provoke slight 
disapprobation. Miss Kelly coin- 
pensated in some measure tor the 
want of talent in her coadjttors, 

August 30th.—A new Operetta, 
entitled “ A Cure for Romance,” 
was produced at this theatre; aud, 
had its reception been commersuriate 
with its merits, it would not, in our 
opinion, have been a secoud tine 
permitted to weary the attention of 
the spectators of the English Opera. 
We are informed, that the source 
from whence the above piece is de- 
rived, is a clever little novel, “ The 
Adventures of a Fair Romance 
Reader ;” but, however agreeable 
those adventures might be, as detailed 
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in the last-mentioned work, their prac- 
tical developement on the stage had 
no other effect than that of completely 
disgusting us, from their utter want 
of probability. The jest of the 
thing seemed to turn on the dis- 
guise of Wrench and his servant, 
who appeared in the shape of two- 
legged bears, and frightened the 
infended bride of the former into 
her proper seuses by their hideous 
erimaces and horrid allusions. We 
remember nothing more, except two 
or three atlerapts of the author to be 
humerous, which sat as awkwardly 
upon him asthe effort of the jack-ass, 
who, to couciliate the favour of his 
master, endeavoured to ape the 
antics of the lap-dog. 


Sent. 13.—A gentleman named 
Davis, made his appearance as Car- 
los in the “ Buenna.” His figure 
is good, and his voice sweet, though 
notof much eompass. Of bis acting 
ve shall, charity, say nothing. 
Ife was advertised, for several suc- 
cessive days, to play JMJacheath on 
the 22nd. but on the morning of that 
day the bilis announced that he had 
been attacked with severe hoarse- 
ness, and that consequently, the 
character of Macheath would be 
“ vesumed as usual” by Mr. Pear- 
man. Unfortunately for the Drama- 
tic Cridic of the “ Morning Jferald,” 
he overlooked this Notice, and in 
thet paper of the next morning ap- 
peared the following amiable speci- 
men of his honesty and acuteness:— 


“The Gentleman who made his 
débat ‘ast week as Don Carlos, ap- 
peared last night, for the first time, in 
Macheath. He looked the character 
very weil, bat his vocal performances 
afiorded us no reason to change the 
opinion which we have already given 
of the extent of his powers.” 


The “ Herald” is the paper which 
once announced that Mr. Sinclair 
had been thrice encored in a song ine 
did not sing at all. So much for 
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critical honesty!—This house closes 
on the 2nd of October. 


CIRCUS. 

Aug. 23.—We visiled Mr. Dibdin’s 
theatre for the purpose of witnessing 
his new piece of “ Richard the First,” 
and found it equipped with consider- 
able splendour, and got up in every 
respect in a judicious and periect 
manner. We have called the above 
a new piece, but we are perhaps 
wrong in so denominating it. [tis 
indeed encumbered with a few novel 
rhymes, but in other respects it is 
precisely the same as the opera per- 
formed at the two winter establish- 
ments, under the tile of “ Richard, 
Coeur de Lion ;” and we are really 
not asserting that which is not our 
candid opinion, when we say, that 
we cannot recollect having seen it 
much better acted ai either of those 
theatres. The last tine we saw it at 
Covent Garden, Miss Stephens was 
the Matilda: the heroine on this 
occasion Was perscnated by Miss 
Copeland, and with such a degree of 
success, as to make us scarcely tcel 
her inferiority to the first-named 
lady. Hier voice, though not adapt- 
ed for any brilliant display of vocal 
powers, ts well qualified to give eflect 
to the little pieces of music assigued 
to her in this character; and, in 
plain level speaking, we think her 
accents are amonyst the prettiest 
we ever heard. 

Mr. Watkins played the King in a 
pleasing and dignified manner. ‘The 
versatility of this gentleman rather 
astonished us; for, in the afterpiece 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” be 
acted the part of Moses Primrose, 
and acquitted himself no less suecess- 
fully than he had done in the pre- 
ceding instance. 

The remaining characters were 
filled in a way to command our en- 
tire approbation. We were particu- 


larly pleased to find that the musie of 
the original drama had not been 
incumbered with modern appendages, 
or abridged of its legitimate dimen- 
sions. ‘Fhe whole was preceded by 
that masterly composition, Gluck’s 
Overture to Fphigenia, which we 
merely nolice as an honourable tes- 
timony to the taste of Mr. Dibdin, 
We wish, indeed, all managers had 
an equal talent to appreciate the 
beauties of the great masters of hare 
mony. 

Sept. Melodrame, called 
“The President and the Peasant’s 
Daughter,” was brought forward this 
evening, and will we think become a 
stock-piece here. Few of the no- 
vellies of the season possess more 


interest, or have been better per- 


formed, 

Sept. i3.—A kind of compilation 
from “ "Fhe Romp” and “ The 
Spoiled Chiid,” including the prin- 
cipal characters of each, was played 
for Mr. Wibdin’s benefit, under the 
tile of “ Spoil’d Children.” — It is 
an amusing trifle, and answered its 
purpose very ellectually. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


This house re-opened on the 350th 
of August, and during the recess has 
been embellished in a most tasteful 
manner. We shall give some ac- 
count of the performers and per- 
formances next month, 


COBURG ‘THEATRE. 


Little novelty has been produced 
here of late, though several revivals 
of favourite pieces have proved very 
popular. The only new thing de- 
serving much notice is called 
“ Winning a Husband; or, Seven’s 
the Main,” in which Mrs. W. Barry- 
more humuurs the prevailing rage, by 
performing eight characters. We 
little suspected that this lady added 
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so much cleverness as an actress to 
her proficiency as a dancer. 


SADLER’s WELLS. 


This theatre, during the present 
season, has been under the direction 
of Mr. Grimaldi, who has aimed at 
a greater Variety in the character of 
the pieces produced, than has of late 
been thought advisable. We are not 
informed wielher the experiment has 
been aticnded with the desired suc- 
cess. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


Mr. Rae has ventured upon the 
hire of this house, which will open 
under his managewent, with new de- 
corations, and additions to the Com- 
pany, in the course of October. He 
is patronized ty the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, who have pro- 
mised to honour his first night with 
their presence. 


SANS PAREIL THEATRE. 


Mr. Rodwell (late Box-keeper at 
Drury-Lane,) and others have pur- 
chased this house of Mr. Scott, for the 
sum of £25,000. The new managers 
it is Said will aim at producing enter- 
tainments or a higher order than the 
eustomary routine. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Some doubt appears to exist whe- 
ther the Olympic will be opened this 
winter. ~ It rests ‘with Mr. Elliston, 
who may probably imagine that any 
profit he might derive therefrom, 
would not compensate for its keep- 
many persons from visiting 
Drury Lane, by its counter-attrac- 
tion, 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. 
A very good Melo-drame, called 


“The Wild Girl,’ has just been 
produced here. Mr. Moucrieff takes 
a Benclit on the 4th of October, 
when lhe makes his first essay as a 
performer, in a new piece of its own 
composing. A curious Advertise- 
went, introducing the names of all 
the Dramas he has written, appears 
in his Butls. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


The Private Theatre in Wilson 
Street, which has been closed for a 
short period, re-opens on Thursday, 
the Sth of October, with Reynolds’s 
Comedy of “ Delays and Blunders.” 
We may perhaps occasionally notice 
the performances hiere, and at other 
houses of a similar description. 


LITERARY AND TIFEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Moncrieff announces for pub- 
lication in Monthly Parts, a new 
work called “ Biographia Histrioniea ; 
or, Memoirs of English Actors and 
Actresses, frat the carliest period of 
the English rama to the present 
time.’ Each Part will contin Bight 
Portraits. © Smatl Paper, 2s. 6d. per 
Number, Large Paper, 4s. No. I. 
will appear on the Ist. of November, 


Mathews has been performing at 
Doncaster, during the race-week, 
with great Hi. Actor of 


All-work was particu vttractive. 


The treaty between the Covent 
Garden Managers and Mr. Betty has 
been broken off; a difference of opi- 
nion existing between the parties as 
to the value of the gentlem.in’s assis- 
tance. 


Great improvements ar taking 
place in the Bath The the in- 
terior has been coui, re-deco- 


rated, and, according t. 
a most tasteful style. 


report, in 
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Several members of the Italian 
@pera Company have been perform- 
ing at the Dublin Theatre. They 
commenced with “Il Don Giovanni.” 
Ambrogetti, Begrez, Romero, and 
Miss Corri, are amongst the number. 

On the evening of Monday, Sep- 
tember the 6th. (the 50th. Anniversary 
of Garrick’s Jubilee,) Mr. Britton 
read, in the Town-Hall of Stratford, 
a Lecture upon the character of 
Shakspeare’s Works, written by H. 
Neele, Esq. The profits were given 
to a charitable institution in Strat- 
ford. 

The opinion that Kean will not 
perform at Drury Lane during the 
ensuing season, is confirmed by the 
appearance of the following Letter 
in the Newspapers :—— 

“ Mr. Eprtor—I have observed by 
the Advertisement, that Mr. Kiean’s 
name is inserted among the List of 
Performers engaged for the ensuing 
Season at Drury-Lane Theatre. Lf 
beg leaveto state, through the medium 
of your Paper, that Mr. Kean gues to 
America as socen as he bas completed 
his present engagements in Scotland ; 
and that he has directed this announce- 
ment to be made by me, as his Solici- 
tor, that he may prevent any disap- 
pointment to a Public, for whose mu- 
nilicent patronage he ever will be 
most grateful. I have the honour to 
remain, your obedient Servant, 

E. H. Piumptre.” 
Temple, September 22, 1819. 

It is, however, said to day, (Sept. 

29,) that Kean will perform. 


Booth has been performing with 
Stanton’s Company, at Newcastle- 
under-Lynie, for a few nights, during 
the past month. He took his leave 
September 22, as Brutus. 

We were correct in our account 
of the plan intended to be followed 
by the New Manager of Drury, with 
regard to altering the size of the 
theatre. The following notice on the 
subject appears in the Bills :— 


“* During the short period this Es. 
tablishment has been consigned to the 
conduct of the present Lessee, every 
effort has been used to render it worthy 


the attention of the Public. And, al- 
though a considerable expenditure has 
been unavoidable, to open the Theatre 
with due credit, it is determined that 
the whole of the interior shal! be re- 
built next year; reducing the size, 
and extending the conventences of the 
Public. It was impossible to effect 
such an alteration this year; but, a 
Model for the purpose has been some 
time in preparation, will be 
shortly exhibited inthe Saloon of the 
Theatre, to which the attention and 
remarks of Architects are generally 
invited.” 

An Opera, by Mr. Soane, founded 
on “The Aniiquary,” is in prepara- 
tion at Drury Lane. Braham com- 
poses the music.—Some alterations 
will take place in the style of per- 
forming “ Guy Mannering.” — Col. 
Mannering is to be made a vocal 
character, and given to T. Cooke. 
Mrs. Egerton, of course, will be the 
Meg. 

In the Jast number of this work, 
soule curious Specimens were given 
of the serious light in which the 
“British Review” thought fit to re- 
gard the charge of bribery jokingly 
preferred against it in ‘Don Juan.” 
The Editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine,” in his review of the 
peem, has a still more amusing pas- 
sage. Our readers probably recol- 
lect the Master’s Mate, who escaped 
being eaten, because of 
A small present, made to him at 

Cadiz, 
“ By geveral subscription of the 
ladies.” 

‘This is the version of thestory given 
by the aforesaid editor :— 

* When the supply of provisions 
was nearly exhausted, they turned 
their eyes on the Master’s Mate, as 
the fattest; but, he saved himself by 
pleading a recent indisposition, and 


giving up some money, which he had 


recewwed as a subscription from the 
ladies at Cadiz!” 


Wewiizer plays no more. It is 
said, that in addition to the Pension 
he will receive from the Theatrical 
Fund, Elliston has promised to allow 
him an annuity of £20. 
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The “Carib Chief” is to be pro- 
duced at the Edinburgh Theatre, for 
the purpose of displaying Mr. Kean, 
as Omreah. 

Brunton is the Manager at Brigh- 
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ton this summer, and a_ pretty 
successful one. The French Com- 
pany, from the Argyll Rooms, have 


been playing at the Old Ship Rooms, 
in that town. 


sHiscellanecous Articles. 


VHOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, ANECDOTES, &e. 


QUERIES FOR CORRESPONDENTS TO 
ANSWER. 

To Men skilled in the Arts and 
Sciences.—Whiy is the plant sage, which 
is synonimous wilh a philosopher, em- 
pioyed as stuffing fora goose, which is 
synonimous with a fool ? 

Should a dancing master meet a me- 
taphysician ina narrow path, which 
ought to give way? 

Whether is a child’s caul or achain- 
pump most to be depended on, in a 
voyage to India, to keep a ship from 
foundering? The Times lately adver- 
tized one of the former, to be sold for 
twenty guineas, as ‘‘a certain pre- 
ventative against sinking at sea.” 


To Philologists—Why is an apple- 
woman’s bench, and the seat of a dig- 
nified clergyman inthe choir, called 
by the same name—a stall ? 

Since the Stocks are the reward of 
roguery, how came the word to be 
applied to that by which the gentle- 
men of the Alley make fortunes ? And, 
as the Stocks are always fluctuating, 
how happens it that we say slock-still ? 

The word sole, as an adjective, 
means single ; why, then, is it applied, 
as a substantive, to the bottom of the 
foot, of which men have usually two? 


To Antiguarians.—Can an F.S.A, 


with any propriety, refuse to eat rusty 
bacon ? 


It being ascertained, that men, ia a 
savage state, do not take mustard with 
salt-beef, it becomes important to 
know, whether any vestige of mustard 
pots has ever been discovered in the 
interior of Africa ?—If not, the pre- 
sumption seems strong, that the ne- 
groes, never having been civilized, 
never Will. 


To Moral Philosopkers.—Is not that 
a prejudice which hoids it more cri- 


minal in aman to lie to his wife, than 
with her? 


THE HOUR GLASS, OR THE TOMB OF 
ALCIPPUS. 

Among the poems of the Amalthet, 
three poetical brothers, in the six- 
teenth century, and perhaps the best 
Latin poets, and most elegant scholars 
of their age, there is a very pretty 
Epigram, on the ashes of a _ lover, 
made into sand for an hour-glass, 
which may be thus imitated :— 


The dust, that here divides the flight 


of time, 
or to and fro, with ceaseless motion 
1ies 
Was once Alcippus; in his youth’s 
fond prime 
Reduced to ashes by fair Galla’s 
eyes. 
Poor restless dust! in thee how sure a 
test 
That ‘hapless love can never hope 
for rest! 


Recipe to prevent a Coxcomb from 
simpering.—Knock out his front tooth. 

Recipe, by means of which, every 
Woman may see an Angel,—By looking 
into her glass, 
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The Atheist and the Artificial 
Globe.—The famous  asironomer, 
Athanasius Kircher, having an ac- 
quaintance who denied the existence 
of a Supreme Being, took the  fol- 


lowing method to convince him of 


his error, upon his own principles. — 
Expecting him upon a visit, he pro- 
eured a very handsome globe of the 
heavens; which, being placed in a 
corner of the room, could not 
escape his friend’s observation: the 
latter seized the first occasion to ask 
from whence it came, and to whom 
it belonged. “ Not to me,” said 
Kircher; ‘nor was it ever made by 
any person, but came here by mere 
ehance !”-—“* That,” replied his seep- 
tical friend, “ is impossible! You 
surely jest!”—-Kircher, however, se- 
riously persisting his assertion, 
took occasion to reason with his 
friend upon his own Atheistical prin- 
ciples. You will not,” said he, 
believe that this simall body origi- 
nated in mere chance; and yet you 
would coniend that those heavenly 
bodies, of which tt is only a fsint and 
diminutive resemblance, came into 
existence without order and design!” 
Pursuing this chain of reasoning, his 
friend was at first confounded, in the 
next place convinced, and ultimately 
joined in a cordial acknowledgment 
of the absurdity of denying the exist- 
ence of a God! 

Popish Ignorance, abowt the be- 
ginning of the century.—“ The 
ignorance of the priests was extreme! 
Numbers could not read; most, only 
muttered mass in an unknown tongue, 
and read a legend on festivals ; and 
the very best, seldom saw the Bible! 
At was held by many, that the doc- 
trines of religion were so properly 
expressed by the schoolmen, that 
there was no need to read Scriptore. 
One of high eminence was asked, 
What were the ten commandments ?— 
and he replied, there was no such 
book in the library' Many doctors of 


the Sorbonne declared, and confirmed 


it by an oath, that though they were 


ubove 0 vears of age, yet they had 
never known whata New Testament 
was. Luther never saw a Bible til] 
after he was 21 years of age, and 
had taken a degree of arts. Cerols- 
dat had been a doctor of divinity 
eight years before be read the Scrip- 
tures; and yet, when he stood for 
a degree in the university of Wirtem- 
berg, he obtained an loneur ; and it 
was entered in the university res 
cords that he was sufficient? issimus !— 
Pellican could not procure one Greek 
Testament in all Germany; the first 
he got was from 
Ecclesiastical Researches. 


RISE ERCC 
MATIC AM 


Dramatic Perfurmances have been 
the delight of every people from 
time immemorial, 

The history of the manners and 
customs of all nations represents 
them as devoled from the eariest 
times to this specics cf amusement. 

‘ney andulyed the taste every 
variety of form and character, suited 
to the prevailing disposition and 
habits of the people. 

The Drama of the Grecks united 
music, dancing, and scenic represen- 
tation, in one exhibition —-The song, 
which expressed the feelings of the 
actor, and described the imaginary 
events which were presented, was 
rehearsed with the accompaniment 
of music: the action of his feet kept 
time to the measure of his voice; 
while the graceful gesturcs of his 
person accorded with the expression 
of those passions which thie compo- 
sition was calculated to untold. 

Such was the enthusiasm with 
which th’s elegant entertainment was 
followed, that the Drome. secon be- 
came an object of national concern— 
the government directing the choice 
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of the performance, and providing 
for the accommodation of the spec- 
tators. The most celebrated poets 
and philosophers devoted themselves 
to theatrical composition and _ criti- 
cism; and the heroes of the stage 
rivalled the most renowned of their 
statesmen and rhetoricians in the 
favour and applause of the public ; 
bearing off the most distinguished 
bonours as the recompence of their 
suecess. 

An influence so powerful over the 
temper of the people, soon suggested 
to the reflecting minds of their rulers 
the advantage of employing the Drama 
for purposes of state management, 
and legislative authority. 

The enthusiasm of popular feel- 
ing so warmly soused by these re- 
presentations of the fancy, was soon 
Jaid hold of as a reedy means of 
exciting those emotions of public 
ardour, by which objects of the 
greatest national importance were 
suddenly accomplished ; and the dis- 
position of the multiiude was thus 
swayed almost at will to the purposes 
of the demagogues, while unconsci- 
ous of the artifice by which their 
passions were controuled. 

Theatrical invective and applause 
could in a moment destroy the repu- 
tation of a rival, or raise a favourite 
into notice.— Philosophers, states- 
men, and warriors, rose and sunk in 
the vortex of pubiic popularity. 

Under the dominion of these art- 
ful contrivances, no reputation could 
withstand the irresistible force of 
dramatic misrepresentation — no 
services, however eminent, were so 
deeply engraven on the public grati- 
tude, as not to be obliterated and 
forgotten in the tumult of popular 
phrenzy, excited by a feeling so ca- 
pricious, yet so ungovernable. 

In the earlier ages of Christianity, 
the strong influence of superstition 
introduced the use of dramatic re- 


presentations into the ceremonies of 
Vor. IV. 


the Church. And in Catholic coun- 
tries to this day the principal events 
of the gospel history are exhibited 
in a theatrical form to the people, 
in a manner highly offensive to more 
enlightened minds, but extremely 
gratifying to that taste for such spec- 
tacles, which seems to be inherent in 
all mankind. The most solemn 
circumstances of that history are 
thus produced to public view, exciting 
among the more ignorant an high 
degree of awe, which it was at first 
doubtless intended to convey to all; 
but they are now too often beheld 
with irreverence and levity, and ac- 
companied by such scenes of wanton 
profligacy, as give the greatest pain 
to sincere devotion. 

In looking round upon the cha- 
racter of the stage in our own times, 
it excites very considerable surprise 
to observe how variously it has been 
modified by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which it has risen to its 
present state in different countries ; 
the popular taste in many instances 


by no means according with the na- 


tional character. Thus we see the 
phlegmatic people of Germany at- 
tached to representations of the softer 
passions; and, however clumsily 
these feelings are expressed, either 
by the author or the performer, still 
sensibility seems to be the ground- 
work of that delight by which a 
German audience is captivated. 

The Spanish Drama abounds with 
ludicrous representation.—Most of 
their best pieces are distinguished 
for plot, vivacity, and intrigue. 
Yet our common notions of the na- 
tional character would rather look 
for a gravity and seriousness in their 
theatrical exhibitions, suitable to the 
saturnine cast of the Spanish dispo- 
sition; though of this the English 
have in general formed a very erro- 
neous conception. The manners 
and conversation of the higher 


classes in particular, being characte- 
D 
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rized by a demeanour and language 
abounding in levity and humour. 
The gaiely and liveliness of the 
French character might on the other 
hand be reasonably expected to shew 
its partiality almost exclusively to 
pieces of mirth and wit, and to turn 
away with weariness and disgust from 
cold) and pompous declamation. 
Yet, though there is no want of ex- 
cellent dramatic works of humour 
among them, and the French comedy 
(especially in the bands of Aoliére ) 
has nearly attained perfection; tho’ 
their comic actors are inimitable, 
and nothing can excel their naivete 
aud spirit, certain it is the popular 
taste is rather directed to those de- 


clamatory productions, which would 


be intolerable to an English audience. 
A company of beaux esprits at Paris 
will listen to whole pages of a sing!e 
speech with unwearied pleasure, and 
will partake of all the passions 
and anxieties of iieroes and heroines, 
who deliver themselves with the ut- 
most exactvess of rhyme and mea- 
sure. 

Corneille, Racine, and Voliaire 
knew too much of human nature to 
venture to write in this pompous 
strain, had they not been well assured 
such compositions would be relished 
by their hearers ; and yet nothing is 
more astonishing to an Englishman 
than to observe this inconsistency in 
the taste and disposition of the 
French public. Debased as is their 
national refinement of character and 
manners since the Revolution, still 
the taste for these classical exhibi- 
tions continues: the wrongs of the 
“Cid,” or the sorrows of the “ Phx- 
dra,” still rivet the attention of their 
audience.— Talma aud Duchesnois are 
listened to with the same silent and 
earnest attention, as even Le Kain 
or Madile. Clairon commanded, in 
the better days of the French theatre. 

The English stage arose from 
those religious exhibitions already 


mentioned, which were the first 
tokens of that taste for dramatic 
shows which has since attained so 
much refinement in England. These 
spectacles were called “ Mysteries,” 
and afterwards “ Moralities,” and 
were originally contrived by the 
priests for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the common people. They 
were always performed on the sabbath, 
and such festivals as they were in- 
tended to celebrate. Of these per- 
formances, many absurd speeimens 
are still preserved.—They ccased 
however at the Reformation, and about 
that time a relish for the true Drama 
appears to have begun, and a taste 
for regular theatrical pieces was in- 
troduced, which it remained for our 
immortal Shakspeare to carry to per- 
fection. 

Great and sudden as was the revo- 
lution produced in the popular taste 
by that mighty genius, it may be 
doubted whether the performers at 
all approached the excellence of the 
illustrious author. 

It is well known Shakspeare him- 
self was a very imperfect actor of his 
own sublime compositions ; and it is 
remarkable that the system of stage 
exhibition remained long so imper- 
fect, that not till the middle of the 
seventecnth century were female per- 
formers admitted on the English stage. 
The characters of women before that 
period being supported by male per- 
formers.—Nor was much attention 
paid to Stage effect, or the propriety 
of costume in the dresses of the 
actors. The French in this respect 
were much behind us in improvement, 
the characters of antiquity being 
constantly performed in court pe- 
rukes and long stays at Paris, even 
within our own times. 

I have already noticed the power- 
ful influence of the Drama upon 
popular feeling and conduct, under 
the guidance of those who had the 
Sagacity to discover in it a great 
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epgine of public authority ; guiding 
the enthusiasin thus raised among the 
people, to the completion of their 
own purposes. The stage has in 
consequence been loug considered Lo 
have a powerful influence upon pub- 
lic morals. The responsibility of a 
dramatic author is therefore deeply 
pledged to the public for the good or 
ill which may be produced by his 
writings. 

The taste and manners of a larger 
portion of the community than per- 
haps is generally supposed, are form- 
ed in a great degree from witnessing 
these representations; and their morals 
must necessarily be aflected by such 
scenes, which the nearer they ap- 
proach to excellence, as affording 
vivid portraits of real life, will have 
the stronger inQuence upon their 
conduct, on similar occasions where 
they themselves are actually the per- 
formers. 

I have no hesitation in professing 
my belief that much benelit has been 
vained to morality from suck exhi- 
bitieus, and that the milder virtues 
especially, have been mucii contirmed 
and strengthened by many of those 
beautiful lessons and examples which 
our stage affords. 

The feclings of humanity, and ten- 
derness of disinterested friendship 
and national enthusiasm, have re- 
ceived great encouragement from the 
eloquent, the pathetic appeals which 
every bosom has acknowledged on 
such oceasions. And while the sen- 
timent was yet warm in our hearts, 
many acts of benevolence have been 
performed, awakened by the powers 
of the author or the actor, which 
have paid the truest tribute of ap- 
plause to their genius and talents. 

We learn as children, as youths, 
as men, to admire and emulate those 
noble characters which have been pre- 
sented to our imitation on the Stage, 
inamanner that cannot fail to impress 
our minds most powerfully. We see 


vice depicted in colours so glaring, 
and drawn with such fidelity of band, 
that we cannot but desire to avoid it 
in real jife with increased detestation, 
while we are taught to detect it under 
every disguise. And virtue is raised 
to cur view in authority so dignified, 
in attractions so lovely, that while 
we admire the noble principles of 
patrictism, of justice, of benevolence, 
she teaches, we feel as though occa- 
sion only were wanting to yield her 
the immediate homage of our obe- 
dience and imitation !! 


JOHNSONIANA; 


Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozz, Haw- 
kins, Se. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Continued from Vol. 3, p. 280.) 


I once gave Jolinson an account 
of the mimicry of a friend of mine 
in Scotland; observing, at the same 
time, that some people thought it a 
very mean thing. Joiuvxson. “ Why, 
Sir, it is making a very mean use of 
man’s powers. But, to be a good 
mimie, requires great powers, great 
acuteness of observation, great re- 
tention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs to represent 
What is ubserved. remember a 
lady ef quality in this town, Lady 
» who was a_ wonderful 
mimic, and used to make me laugh 
immoderately. have heard she is 
now gone mad.” Beswerr. “ It 
is amazing how a mimic can not only 
give you the gestures and veice of a 
person whom he represents, bat even 
what a person would say on any par- 
ticular subject.” Jonxsox. “ Why, 
Sir, you are to consider that the 
manner and some particular phrases 
of a person do much to impress you 
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with an idea of him; and you are 
not sure that he would say what the 
mimic says in his character.” Beos- 
weELL. “I don’t think Foote a good 
mimic, Sir.’ Jounson. “ No, Sir, 
his imitations are not like. He gives 
you something different from himself, 
but not the character which he 
means to assume. He goes out of 
himself, without going into other 
people. He cannot take off any 
person, unless he be strongly marked, 
such as George Faulkner. He is 
like a painter, who can draw the 
portrait of a man who has a wen 
upon his face, and who therefore is 
easily known. If a man hop upon 
one leg, Foote can hop upon one 
leg. But he has not that nice dis- 
crimination which your friend seems 
to possess. Foote is, however, very 
entertaining, with a kind of conver- 
salion between wit and buffoonery.” 
The conversation now turned on 
critical subjects. Jounson. “ Bayes, 
in the ‘ Rehearsal, is a mighty silly 
character. If it was intended to be 
like a particular man, it could only 
be diverting while that man was re- 
membered. But, I question whether 
it was meant for Dryden, as has been 
reported; for we know that some of 
the passages said to be ridiculed, 
were written since the Rehearsal :’ 
at least, a passage mentioned in the 
Preface * is of later date.’ I main- 


* Mr. Malone has written the fol- 
lowing Note, on the above passage :— 
‘6 There is no Preface to the * Re- 
hearsal,’ as originally published. Dr. 
Johnson seems to have meant the 
Address to the Reader, with a Key 
subjoined to it, which has been pre- 
fixed to the modern editions of that 
play. He did not know, it appears, 
that several additions were made to 
the ‘Rehearsal’ after the tirst edition. 
The ridicule on the passages here 
alluded to is found amongst those ad- 
ditions. They therefore furnish no 
SS for the doubts here suggested. 

nquestionably, Bayes was meant to 
be the representative of Dryden, 


tained that it had merit as a general 
satire on the self-importance of dra- 
matic authors. But even in this 
light he held it very cheap. 

I regretted the reflection, in his 
Preface to Shaukspeare, against Gar- 
rick, to whom we cannot but apply 
the following passage: “ I collated 
such copies as I could procure, and 
wished for more, but have not found 
the collectors of these rarities very 
communicative.’ told him that 
Garrick had complained to me of it; 
and had vindicated himself by assuring 
me that Johnson was made welcome 
to the use and extent of his collection ; 
and that he left the key of it with a 
servant, with orders to have a fire 
and every convenience for him. I 
found Jobnson’s notion was_ that 
Garrick wanted to be courted for 
them; and that, on the contrary, 
Garrick should have courted him, 
and sent him the plays of his own 
accord. But, indeed, considering 
the slovenly and careless manner in 
which books were treated by John- 
son, it could not have been expected 
that scarce and valuable editions 
should have been lent to him, 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1773, 1 
dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s. A 
gentleman attacked Garrick for 
being vain. Jonnson. “ No won- 
der, Sir, that he is vain; a man who 
is perpetually flattered in every mode 
that can be conceived. So many 
bellows have blown the fire, that one 
wonders he is not by this time be- 
come a cinder.” Bosweii. “ And 
such bellows too. Lord Mansfield, 
with his cheeks like to burst. Lord 
Chatham, like an Solus. I have 
read such notes from them to him, 
as were enough to turn his head.” 
Jounson. “True. When he whom 
every body else flatters, flatters me, 


whose familiar phrases, in his ordi- 
nary conversation, are frequently in- 
troduced in this piece.” 
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I then am truly happy.” Mrs. 

Turate. “ That sentiment is in 

Congreve, I think.” JOHNSON. 

“Yes, Madam, in ‘ The Way of the 

World 

‘If there’s delight in love, ’tis when 
I see 


‘ That heart which others bleed for, 
bleeds for me.’ 


No, Sir, I should not be surprised, 
though Garrick chained the ocean 
and lashed the winds.” 

In the play-house at Lichtield, as 
Garrick informed me, Johnson having 
for a moment quilted a chair which 
was placed for him between the side 
scenes, a gentleman took possession 
of it; and when Johnson, on his 
return, civilly demanded his seat, 
rudely refused to give it up; upon 
which, Johnson laid hold of it, and 
tossed him and the chair into the pit. 

Foote, who had successfully ex- 
hibited living characters on the stage, 
resolved to imitate Johnson; ex- 
pecting great profits from his ridicule 
of so celebrated a man. Johnson 
was informed of his intention, and 
dining at Tom Davies’s, asked Da- 
vies what was the common price of 
an oak stick ? Being answered, “ Six- 
pence :” Why then, Sir,” said he, 
** give me leave to send your servant 
to purchase mea shilling one. Til 
have a double quantity ; for I am 
told Foote means to take me off, as he 
calls it; and I am determined the 
fellow shall not do it with impunity.” 
Davies took eare- to acquaint Foote 
of this, which effectually checked 
the wantonness of the mimic. 

Of the elder Sheridan, he said: 
“* Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of 
the tragedy of ‘ Douglas, and pre- 
sented its author with a gold medal. 
Some years ago, at a coflee-house in 
Oxford, I called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheri- 
dan, how came you to give a gold 
medal to Home, for writing that 
foolish play?? This, you see, was 
wanton and insolent; but I meant 


to be wanton and insolent. A medal 
las no value, but as a stamp of 
merit. And was Sheridan to assume 
to himself the right of giving that 
stamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough to bestow a gold medal as an 
honorary reward of dramatic excel- 
lence, he should have requested one 
of the Universities to choose the per- 
son on whom it should be conferred. 
Sheridan had no right to give a 
stamp of merit: it was counterfeiting 
Apollo’s coin.”—( Boswell. ) 


(To be continued. ) 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. I. 


Bisircat Commext. Atthe com- 
mencement of the late war, an honest 
farmer, who read his Bible every 
Sunday, went to his Rector, and 
asked whether he did not think the 
contest would be very much to the 
disadvantage of the Frencb? The 
Rector replied, that, if it pleased 
God, he hoped it would. “ Nay,” 
said the farmer, “ I’m sure it will 
then; for, he says by his prophet 
Ezekiel, chap. xxxv. ver. 1, 2, 3, 
‘Son of man, set thy face against 
Mount Seir:’ now, my wife, who is 
a better scholar than [ am, says this 
can be nothing but Mounseer, the 
Frenchman. And in almost the next 
verse itis still stronger, for there the 
prophet adds, ‘ O Mount Seir, Iam 


against thee, and I will make thee 
most desolate.’ ” 


Conresston. An attorney and his 
wife went together to confess their 
sins. She confessed first: and the 
priest falling asleep about the end of 
her confession, she went away, think- 
ing she had been absolved. The 
husband went in afterwards, and 
perceiving that the holy father was 
asleep, he asked him two or three 
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times if he heard him? The priest 
awaking, and being ashamed of his 
slumber, answered, “ Madam, I hear 
you very well; you have just now 
told me, that the chief clerk of your 
husband does very often cuckold 
him.” 


Tue Prous Rocur. “ Have you 
aught more, whereof your conscience 
should be purged,” said the venerable 
father Anselm, addressing a knecling 
sinner at the confessional. ‘“ Yes, 
holy father,” replied the penitent, 
‘IT have committed the foul sin of 
thefi—I have stolen this watch, will 
you accept of it??—“ J!” ex- 
claimed the pious priest; “J receive 
the fruit of thy villany !—how darest 
thou tempt me to the commission of 
so abominable a crime? Go in- 
stantly, return the watch to its owner.” 
—“T have already offered it to him,” 
replied the culprit, “ and he has re- 
fused to receive it again ; therefore, 
holy father, I beseech you to take 
it.’ — Peace, wretch!” rejoined 
Anselm, ‘‘ you should have repeated 
the offer.”.—‘ I did repeat it, holy 
father, and he persisted in the re- 
fusal.”—“* Then I must absolve thee 
from the sin thou hast committed.”— 
* The purified Ca- 
tholic had scarcely departed, when 
the astonished father discovered that 
his own watch had been stolen from 
the place where it had been depo- 
sited, near the confessionary !!! 


Scientiric Query. The historical 
academy, founded in Portugal, by 
King John V. was a long time occu- 
pied in serious researches on questions 
equally interesting with this—-“‘ What 


I hold as faith, 

What Rome’s church saith, 
Where the king is head, 
The flock’s misled, 

Where the altar’s drest, 
The people’s blest 

He is but an ass, 

Who shuns the mass, 


part of the human body is it which, 
after having been indifferent as to 
political economy during many ages, 
becomes suddenly, and, during our 
days, extremely important to the 
state?” Answer,— It is the nose, 
since the introduction of tobacco !” 


EQurvocaTIon. The following 
curious lines, which, though ap- 
parently loyal, breathe the very spi- 
rit of Jacobinism, have been handed 
to me asthe production of one of the 
United Jrishmen, and a favourite 
song at their grand meetings. The 
figures denote the order in’ which 
the lines should follow, according to 
the mental reservation of the Irish 
Patriots 


1. The pomp of courts, and pride of 

kings, 

I prize above all earthly things; 

I love my country, but my king, 

Above all men his praise Vil sing. 

The royal banners are display’d, 

And may success the standard aid: 

I fain would banish far from hence 

. The Rights of Man and Common 
Sense. 

Destruction to that odious name, 

. The plague of princes, ‘Thomas 
Paine. 

10. Defeat and ruin seize the cause 


ON 


an 


12. Of France, her Jiberty and laws. 


A similar speeimen of ingenteus 
craftiness, called Catholic’s 
Oath,” is given in the “Harleian 
MSS.” No. 6933. The lines, when read 
in the usual way, contain an abjuration 
of Catholicism ; but the half of each 
line, when read downwards, exhibits 
the reverse, en one side, and on the 
other an abjuration of Protestantism. 
—Though the following piece is in 
rhyme, the Jesuits had similar oaths 
in prese; and this mode was prat- 
ticed generally by them :— 


What England’s church allows: 
My conscience disavows. 

That church can have no shame; 
That holds the Pope supreme ; 
There’s service scarce divine ; 
With table bread and wine. 
Who the communion flies, 

Is catholic and wise. 


DON JUAN, 
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wWerse, 


The Exile’s Lament. 
(Air, The Young Man’s Dream.) 
From the sweet shores of Erin a wan- 


derer thrown, 
Through life’s dreary desert Ljourney 


alone ; 

Oh! sad was the hour that beheld me 
depart, 

As dark as my prospects, as chill as 
mv heart! 


Though the lost light of Hope on my 
fortunes should smile, 

And again the bright dream of affec- 
iion beguile, 

The sun of my joy would be dimm’d 
in its blaze, 

If the land [ was born in received not 
its rays. 


Less sweet would the accents of ten- 
derness sound, 

If foreign the echoes that wafted them 
round ; 

Less brightly the roses of loveliness 
blow, 

If the soft breeze of Erin awak’d not 
their glow. 


Now bigotry goads, and misfortunes 
pursue, 

And the bleak winds of sorrow have 
blasted the view: 

Around it the billows of slavery roll, . 

Yet the land of my Fathers is dear to 
my soul. | 


Though wither’d her hopes, and for- 
gotten her name, 

Though levell’d her banner, and 
blighted her fame, 

The tie of misfortune more fondly 
endears, 

She is honour’d in ruin, and sacred 
in tears, 


Where sported my childhood, my age 
shall be pass’d ; 

Where stray’d my first footsteps, shall 
linger my last ; 

I will kneel where they pray’d, I will 
weep where they wept, 

And be laid in the grave where my 
Fathers have slept. 


GRAMACHREE, 


The Expostulation. 


One ewning at parting, a kiss was 
impress’d 
On Eliza’s dear lips, ere I meant it; 
Tho’ the deed of a moment, I boldly 
confess’d 
That an age would not make me 
repent it? 


For, Llook’d inher eyes, andI argued 
from them, 
That their anger would ne’er make 
me rue it; 
And when eyes thus invite us, ab! 
who can condemn, 
If we yield to temptation, and do 
it? 


By smiles thus encouraged, no frowns 
to repel, 
I continued to give--she receive them ; 
And each night, when her lips kindly 
said “ Fare thee well,” 
In akiss Lreplicd, “I believe them !” 


Tis a freedom that mellows love into 
esteem, 
That fixes the mind when it wavers ; 
And though but a trifle to her it may 
seem, 
To me ’tis the greatest of favours. 
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For oft, when oppressed by the Damon 
of woe, 

In her lips I have found a physician, 

And can she suppose I would freely 
forego, 

The advantage of such a permission. 


Yet she hints “it is time the per- 
mission should cease ;”’ 
Can Eliza indeed be so cruel? 
For the flame she has rais’d, will now 
never decrease, 
Tho’ she feed it no longer with fuel! 


But if grown cold herself, her wish 
really is this, 
(Forbid it, in pity, kind heaven !) 
She in justice, at least, should repay 
mea kiss, 
In return for each kiss I have given! 


To Mary. 


Oh! Mary, to thee my thoughts stray, 
Though cold and obdurate that 
bosom ; 
Though I know all my vows thrown 
away, 
°*Tis exquisite bliss thus to lose ’em. 
Such a charm irresistible lies 
In those lips with a smile when they 
sever, 
In the sly laughing glance of those 
eyes, 
Their adorer they bind me for ever. 


Thus the moth, round a tremulous 
light, 
With aquiv’ring wing still will turn, 
And merely because it is bright, 
Though once he has felt it can burn. 
So, by that bright eye’s glowing beam, 
I court, as it were, my undoing; 
And, altho’ but to torture it gleam, 
I knowingly rush on to ruin. 


Yet, still there is something so swee? 
In the fire which I feel to be vain, 
That my heart, tho’ unanswer’d it 

beat, 
For no bliss would exchange the 
Jov’d pain. 
If, while no compassion you shew, 
This bosom still loves, though you 
spurn it, 
Oh! think with what fervour ’twould 
glow, 
Would that bosom with love but 
return it. 


J. J. M, 


Question and Answer, 

*“* Can you, by any means, the cause 
divine, 

“That U and I together ne’er can 
dine?” 

‘© Oh! yes, the reason all must plain- 
ly see, 

“ Who know that U can’t come till 
after T.” 


MANFRED. 
Epigram. 
Says my Lord to his Cook, you son of 


a punk, 

How comes it I see you thus ev’ry 
day drunk ? 

Physicians, they say, once a month do 
allow 

A man for his health, to get drunk as 
a sow. 

There you’re right, quoth the Cook, 
but the day they don’t say, 

So, for fear I should miss it, I’m 


drunk ev’ry day. 
BOB. 


On a Man named Heddy. 
With regard to his name, it may truly 
be said, 
You will make this man dy if you cut 
off his hed. 


Je P. 
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